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TWO HOURS IN A PRIMARY SCHOOL. w 


Reader, whoever you may be, come with us and spend the after- 
noon in a Primary School. There are six classes in the building, 
each occupying a separate room and taught by one teacher. 
If you please, we will now visit the fourth. It is a charming 
winter day without, and all looks cheerful within. With a pleas- 
ant smile, the teacher welcomes us to her room. Before the 
school exercises begin, let us see what accommodations are fur- 
nished by the city for these little ones. The room is about forty- 
two by thirty feet, and there are two large windows at either end. 
A blackboard extends the whole length of the rear wall, and of 
the front also, with the exception of space sufficient for two doors, 
between which the teacher’s platform is placed. Llere we take 
our seats, having the desk upon our left. There are fifty-four 
desks and chairs for the children, arranged in nine rows. The 
clock between the windows, there upon our left, indicates the 
hour of two. Forty-five pupils are in their seats. Eight are 
absent from sickness; and here comes one little girl who is three 
minutes late. The scholars in this class have attended school, 
upon an average, about fourteen months. 

For convenience, the class is divided into two sections: the first 
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containing twenty-eight, and the second eighteen, pupils. The fol- 
lowing words are already written upon the board as here indi- 
cated : — 


i e e i 
bar-g(ai)n, de-c(ei)v'e, ch(ea)t-ing, b(uy)-er, sell-er, prof-it, bou(gh)t, 


kw u Zz 
(qu)ar-ter, pur-p(o)s'e, de-(s)erve, base, en-j(oy) 


The teacher, now, poixter in hand, begins her work. “ Position. 
Look first at these words, and we will spell them by sounds.” She 
repeats the word “bargain,” and the children spell in concert. 
“Wrong, ai like the short sound of 7. Try again. Right.” The 
word “bought” is now given, and spelled. The question, “ What 
letters silent?” is then asked. “gh,” is answered. The teacher 
then proceeds. “ Deceive, ei like e. What letter is silent here?” 
“e,.” Thus they go through the whole list. 

It is now 2:10. “Take your books and sit up, holding 
them comfortably.” The book in use by this class is Hillard’s 
Second Reader. The lesson for to-day is the sixty-first, on 
the one hundred and tenth page, and is a dialogue between 
Arthur and George. “Now, we will study this lesson together. 
Who can tell me what LX stands for?” “Sixty. I?” 
“One.” “Yes, now LX and I put together?” “Sixty-one.” 
“Who can tell me what this lesson is about? Eddie?” Eddie 
thinks he knows, but fails to tell. “Well, Mamie, you may 
tell. Very good. Which boy speaks first?” “Arthur.” “ Who 
next?” “George.” “Who would like to read the first verse ? 
Well, Sophie. That was pretty good. Mamie. Read once more, 
a little louder. How much is a dime?” “Ten cents.” “How 
much more did John pay than he ought? Yes, five cents. Fanny 
may read next. Look and see how many mistakes she made. 
One. Two. Three. Yes, she made three mistakes. Fanny may 
read again, and who will read when she has done? I shall select 
some one who looks on the book, while she reads. Now, Fanny, 
try again. That is better. Johnny, next, for he likes to read. 
Now we will hear Katie. Gracie, read the long verse. That is 
pronounced nédne. Hattie, what is that long word, d-e-s-e-r-v-c? 
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Freddy, you may read the last verse. Nothing, not nawthing 
Which little boy was cheated? Yes, John. Which boy cheated? ’ 
“Arthur.” “He told a lie, didn’t he?” “Yes.” 

2.20. “Now turn to the words to be spelled, and study them. 
Place your finger on the book, and spell each word three times, 
and as [ stand here, behind you, I can tell how long it takes you to 
learn the lesson. Hark! I want to see, not hear you.” 

2.23. “Second section take their slates and copy from the 
board those tables. One!” Hands are placed upon the slates. 
“Two!” Slates are drawn from the desks and placed upon them. 
Upon the board are the “ Addition tables” for Five and Six 
written thus: 5+1=—6. 542=T7 etc, up to 54+12=—17. 6+1 
=7. 6+2=8, etc., up to 64+12—18, and at once the pencils are 
at work. The first section now read the lesson which they have 
studied with the help of their teacher. She insists that they shall 
speak loud and utter the words distinctly, as well as use such a 
tone as we should suppose Arthur and George would use. There 
are about twenty-five scholars to read, and they occupy twenty- 
seven minutes. 

2.50. “Now two or three of you may show your slates to the 
gentlemen.” The figures are neatly and correctly written, and we 
remark: “ Very good for a little girl. Well done, sir.” The slates 
are now returned to their places, at the order, “Slates, One, Two.” 

It is customary for the pupils to take some of Prof. Monroe’s 
Exercises near the middle of the session, and the teacher proceeds 
with her directions: “ Frank, you may open the windows. Class, 
Position, Remember, Heels together. Forward, One, Two, Three. 
Position, One, Two, Three. Back, One, Two, Three. Position, 
One, Two, Three.” This exercise is soon changed to another. 
“ Heads to the right, Front. Front! if you please, sir. Left, Front, 
Right, Front.” There is a rap at the door; and a policeman enters, 
and states that a special complaint has been made against one of 
the members of this class. “The boy that gave bad talk to a lady 
on the street may stand.” All is silent. The teacher: expresses 
the hope that, if the guilty one is present, he will be honest and 
acknowledge it. A ragged youth, in the last row of the s.cond 
section, slowly and meekly rises to his feet. Policeman now, in 
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solemn tone, warns children against the sin of playing in a certain 
passage-way, thereby disturbing quiet citizens; then takes small 
boy to the dressing-room. What there transpires it is not for 
us to know. zit Policeman. 

“ Position again. Heads Right, Front, Left, Front, ete. At the 
order, One, Two, Three, the pupils face, stand, and face the teacher. 
Then come certain arm movements.’ “Touch shoulders, One, Two, 
Three, Four. One, Two, Three, Four, etc. Arm movements, One, 
Two, Three, Four. One, Two, Three, Four. Hands at the waist. 
Emma, step out and face the class. Now give the vowel sounds. 
Very good. Class, give them after Emma.” 

3 o'clock. Mason’s chart is placed upon the platform ; and Emma 
takes the pointer, and sings six tones of the scale of G., giving first 
the numerals, next the letters, then Do, Re, Mi, etc., and lastly, La, 
La, etc., the class singing each exercise after their little teacher. 

3.05. The first section now take their slates, and copy the tables 
in Addition, which we have seen upon the board, while the second 
read as the first have done. During the reading, an inattentive boy 
is called out, and told to place his head upon the teacher’s desk. 
His sobs soon indicate that his punishment is as severe as he 
deserves. 

3.25. The teacher now addresses herself to the first section 
again. “Position. Alfred, bring your slate. But why didn’t you 
make both tables.” Alfred hangs his head, and stands speechless. 
“ Julia may remain when I dismiss the class. Fanny, you may 
bring yours. Ah! you have made something on your slate beside 
the lesson. I have been watching you. What kind of a girl have 
you been this afternoon?” “A naughty girl.” “Yes, I am afraid 
so. Ask the gentleman what he thinks of such conduct. Slates, 
One, Two. Sophie, ask Miss if she will let me haye the 
numeral frame she borrowed yesterday.” 

3.30. “See how nicely you can add.” Five beads are moved 
out upon the first wire, and four upon the second. All hands are 
raised. “ Chauncy, tell us.” “Nine.” “Is that all you have to 
say? Tell all about it.” “Five beads and four beads are nine 
beads.” Four beads are now placed out upon the first wire, and 
six upon the second. “Hands, Freddy,” says theteacher. “Ten,” 
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“What is it that makes ten?” “Five and five.” “Is that what I 
have here upon the frame?” “No, ma’am. Four beads and six 
beads are ten beads.” Four and seven beads are now placed 
in view. The teacher calls upon Ormand to add. He answers 
“twelve.” “Did he answer right?” asks the teacher. “Eleven” 
is shouted by a dozen voices. “The first division may now add by 
two's together. Freddy, I don’t like to’ wait.” Two balls are 
moved out on the first wire, two upon the second, and so on, the 
children counting as the beads are placed. They proceed as far 
as twenty. Hattie is now called upon to count in the same way, 
alone, and goes on finely, as far as thirty; when Ormand makes the 
attempt, and succeeds as well. 

3.35. The second section take their slates and begin to print 
these words which have been placed upon the board: born, thorn, 
wear, swear, tear. The first take their Readers again, and study 
the spelling of words selected from the lesson which has been read. 
The teacher now, for the first time, takes her seat. “I shall want 
some one to spell the whole lesson in about five minutes, and you 
can see how many mistakes are made. I have heard a little girl 
spell that word d-o-l-/-e-r. Is that right? The hard word in the les- 
son is bar-guin. Look carefully at these words, — de-ceive, pur-pose, 
cheat-ing. All look over, while I see if I can put out a word that 
Hattie cannot spell. If you want to spell, Johnny, you must look 
upon your book.” Hattie begins her task. “ Cheat-ing, sound the 
g.’ When the list is completed, the teacher says: “I have found 
one word whith she can’t spell. Deceive. Who wants to try it?” 
Many hands are raised. “ Well, Sophie, we will try you.” Sophie 
begins the list, but stumbles at the word, on which Hattie failed. 
The class notice the mistake, and a little girl is allowed to correct 
it. The first row now stand, and spell a word each, in order. 
There is «0 failure, and the teacher remarks, “The first row may 
rest now. We shall not want anything more of you this afternoon; 
you have nothing to do but to keep still.” The second row now 
spells, and there are no mistakes, for Johnny gives deceive correctly. 
When we get to the fourth row, a large boy, in a sonorous tone, 
calls out, “d-o-l-/-o-r.” “I called your attention to that word” 
remarks the teacher. “The next may spell it.” Fifth row: Dollar 
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here makes trouble. Yes, and deceive and purpose also. “The fifth 
row may sit down, and find purpose. First row, shut your eyes 
and spell purpose.” Look at those faces. There are some sober, 
very sober ones, but some are smiling up to the eyes, at least. 
The second row at 3.50 put their slates and pencils away, the 
teacher remarking that they will spell their words in the morning. 
“ Now I cannot let you go, until we can hear the clock tick. Soon 
the tick, tick is heard. Two little songs are sung, the pupils get 
their garments, and softly file from the room. The two hours’ 
work is ended. | G. B. P. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 





In order to weigh properly the claims of English grammar to be 
considered a study of prime importance for youth, it will be neccs- 
sary to refer to a principle which lies at the foundation of all 
education; and, as an admirable statement of it is given by an 
eminent writer, I will borrow his words. “To Pestalozzi,’ he 
says, “is to be ascribed the merit of first enunciating the doctrine 
that education in its order and its methods must conform to the 
natural process of mental evolution,—that there is a certain 
sequence in which the faculties spontaneously develop, and a cer- 
tain kind of knowledge which each requires during its development ; 
and that it is for us to ascertain this sequence and supply this 
knowledge.” . 

Whether Pestalozzi was or was not the first to discover and 
announce this truth, he was doubtless the first who saw and 
earnestly proclaimed its great importance; and unquestionably 
since his time, educationists have recognized its immense value 
more and more, though in practice, it.must be confessed, it is often 
forgotten or disregarded. I shall not stop to support the principle 
stated by argument; for, though I would not, after the manner of 
brave old Dr. Johnson, when his opinion was not received as a 
finality, declare that the disputer “is not to be reckoned among the 
number of rational beings,” I still think its truth is apparent, and 
believe it will be conceded by all. 











-emaneice. 


Applying this principle to the subject under discussion, let us 
inquire what, by such a@ test, appear to be the special excellences 
of English grammar which render it a peculiarly fitting study for 
children. What faculties usually active at the period when a 
grammar is put into the hands of a child does it agreeably exer- 
cise, strengthen and unfold ? 

It is well known that, speaking generally, the perceptive powers 
are, in the course of nature, the first to wake into life and activity, 
the first to hunger and thirst for knowledge, and to require direc- 
tion and training. This appetite for certain kinds of knowledge 
continues keen and vigorous unless blunted and thwarted by 
perverse methods and processes of education. Does grammar then 
usefully employ or promote the perceptive powers? Does it act 
as a powerful incentive to and afford abundant scope for original 
observation and discovery? Quite the contrary. _ All the observa- 
tions are already made and recorded. . What the child has to do 
is to learn what others have observed and generalized. For what 
is grammar? Let us take Dr. Campbell’s definition: “Grammar 
is a collection of general observations, methodically digested.” 
Or take this definition. by Mr. Wyse, the celebrated author of 
“ Education Reform ;” “ Grammar is a collection of laws and rules. 
Rules are gathered ftom practice ; they are the results of induction, 
to which we come by long observation and comparison of facts. 
It is, in fine, the science, the philosophy of language.” Truly an 
admirable study for the juvenile mind! Certainly this definition 
which I think is entirely exact and true, does not furnish a very 
powerful a priori reason for putting little boys and girls of ten or 
twelve into grammar. 

Again, for the last hundred years the truth has been dawning 
upon the minds of men that the process of education should not be 
a painful but a pleasant one to the child, — a truth often affirmed 
by men of insight and learning, from Rousseau to Spencer; but 
scorned by some, meeting but a partial and gradual acceptance, 
perhaps even now not generally acknowledged: still a great fun- 
damental truth, one which we must observe and obey, or we are 
sure to build badly, ‘and, instead of a fair and noble ‘structure, ‘to 
see our work tumble into dust and rubbish. . 

‘ 
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Listen to Horace Mann: “Pleasure and acquisition should go 
_ hand in hand. They should never part company. If a child likes 
his studies, lesson-getting is free labor; ifhe revolts at them, lesson- 
getting is slave labor. You cannot open blossoms with the 
_ northeast wind.” 

Now, will it be maintained that grammar is a pleasant study to 
the average child? Do the natural promptings of his mind impel 
him in that direction? Is he curious about expletives and con- 
junctive adverbs, eager to learn the mysteries of “Compound Ele- 
ments of the Third Class,” and to be indoctrinated in the laws of 
prosody? In a word, does he hunger after grammatical knowledge, 
and, when it is furnished him, impatiently devour and rapidly 
assimilate it? On the contrary he makes very wry faces at it; 
he must be coaxed to it, as he is coaxed to swallow a nauseous 
dose, with the assurance that it will do him good by and by; or 
he must be driven to it by fear of punishment, or loss of stand- 
ing. What surer evidence that we are doing violence to nature ? 

If this seems too strong a statement, and some teachers affirm 
that they have no difficulty in making grammar agreeable to chil- 
dren, and in exciting a lively interest in it, I reply that such 
teachers are doubtless exceptionally gifted, or else they happily 
possess for this particular study, uncommon enthusiasm which they 
are enabled to impart to their pupils. If, then, a study is repulsive 
to a great majority of children, if experience proves that they 
acquire a certain kind of knowledge with pain and difficulty, and 
soon forget it, is it not presumably unsuited to their age or 
capacity ? 

But it will be said that grammar is not intended chiefly as an 
auxiliary in mental training; but that it is an indispensable requi- 
site to good speaking and writing — in short, it is the art of speak- 
ing and writing correctly. This, surely, is an object worthy of 
great effort, and if there is no way of reaching that promised land 
except by such Red Sea and wilderness pilgrimage, better so than 
remain in the bondage of ignorance. But what if, after all this 
sorrowful journeying, no promised land appears ? 

And is not, this the common experience — nay, if we look at the 
matter closely, the proper and ‘necessary resuit? In order to write 


a 
. 
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in any language, one must have thoughts to express, and a tolerably 
extensive vocabulary at his command to enable him to select the 
proper words to convey his exact meariing. If one’s stock of words 
is limited in range, or his knowledge of their meanings and their 
use is partial or confused, it will be impossible for him to give a 
complete and correct expression to his thought. Now what can 
grammatical knowledge contribute to the power of correct thinking, 
or to thinking at all? On the other hand how much will it con- 
tribute to his power of expression? In what way and to what 
degree will it improve his diction? 'To ask these questions is to 
answer them. If a man looks to grammar for such help, he will 
look in vain. 

Again, the art of speaking or writing a language in any proper 
sense implies, I presume, the power of making one’s self understood. 
But if one is unintelligible in writing; the cause is commonly to be 
sought elsewhere than in want of attention to grammatical rules. 
It may arise from a bad arrangement, from ellipsis, from the length 
of the sentence, from affectation, or from other causes not even 
remotely connected with grammar. Dr. Campbell observes that a 
sentence may be unexceptionable to the mere grammarian, and yet 
be obscure, languid, inelegant, flat and unmusical. And I will add, 
illogical, and utterly void of any conceivable meaning; in short, 
insufferable nonsense. 

If a knowledge of grammar would insure perspicuity, certainly 
we should expect to see those who are most eminent for such 
attainments noted for the clearness of their writings. But one of 
the most learned of grammarians, Dr. Latham, writes in a style, 
says R. G. White, through which his meaning is but barely discerni- 
ble. It would be easy to follow out this topic, and show, as is 
implied in the quotation from Campbell’s Rhetoric, that grammati- 
cal knowledge will not contribute to the higher excellences of 
style; but it would be useless to prove what few would deny. 

It might indeed be urged, with some plausibility, that grammar 
will secure one against blunders in syntax; but all experience 
shows the contrary. Solecisms in coaversation and in writing arise 
from carelessness, general defect of education, or from unfavorable 
social influences, rather than from ignorance of grammatical rules : 
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Very recently, complaint was made in the writer’s hearing: by a 
member of a school committee, that a certain person, who had been 
teaching grammar more than ten years, habitually, and in presence 
of his pupils, used incorrect English. Indeed, it is believed that 
the authors of grammars are themselves among the most incorrect 
writers, if we may judge by their criticisms of each other. Mur- 
ray’s grammar is pronounced by a competent critic awkward and 
slovenly English. Dr. Johnson was the author of a grammar; and 
Dr. Johnson is regarded by Cobbett, himself a grammarian, as a 
very inaccurate writer. Finally, G. P. Marsh remarks, “It has 
not been observed in any modern literature, that persons devoted 
chiefly to grammatical studies are remarkable for any peculiar — 
excellence or even accuracy of style. Candor however compels the 
admission that Mr. Marsh must have forgotten one notable excep- 
tion, that of a French grammarian, who illustrated on his death-bed 
his devotion to his favorite study, when he addressed his weeping 
friends with these words: “ Mes amis, je va, ou je vais mourir ; lun 
et l'autre se dit.” Which may be rendered, “ My friends, I am 
about, or 1 am going to die; either is correct.” 

On the whole this notion that the grammar of one’s own language 
is necessary, not for its mastery, but for its intelligent and proper 
use, is one of those absurdities which it is difficult to meet with 
serious argument. “A language is spoken and poetry written many 
years before either a grammar or prosody is even thought of.” 
The grammar of a language is simply impossible, until after the 
appearance of writers of merit and reputation. But we might 
hardly expect to find — what is nevertheless true — that in several 
languages the greatest productions actually preceded by some cen- 
turies the compilation of formal treatises on grammar. 

The Book of Job and the Psalms of David were written two 
thousand years before a Hebrew grammar was thought of; nor 
was the syntax of the Greek and Latin tongues taught by native or 
foreign pedants, till long after the Athenian muse had uttered 
divinest melodies, and the genius of Rome had conquered and 
legislated for a world. Two centuries intervened between the 
highest names in Italian literature and the first native grammarian. 
So in our own language; and it is difficult to believe that, had Dr. 
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Johnson’s grammar existed before the time of Shakespeare, it would 
have improved “The Tempest,” the “Paradise Lost,” or “Cato” 
and “The Vision of Mirza.” 

But if the vernacular must be learned through the grammar, the 
necessity would be much more imperative in the case of a foreign 
tongue; and absolutely insurmountable, if that language be not 
only foreign but’ ancient; and not only ancient, but most widely 
removed from our own in form and spirit. But so far is this from 
being true, that some of the most celebrated classical scholars that 
ever lived never opened a Greek or Latin grammar. The experi- 
ment tried in Montaigne’s education will occur to every one. 
After relating how from infancy he was allowed to hear and read 
nothing but Latin, he says: “Thus, without art, book, grammar, 
or precept, whipping or the expense of a tear, at six years of age 
I had learned to speak as pure Latin as my master himself.” 

It will be remembered also that Ascham, the instructor of Queen 
Elizabeth, relates that “without ever taking a Greek or Latin 
grammar in her hand, after the first declining of a noun and a verb, 
by the practice of double translation she acquired such facility that 
they be few in number in both universities, or elsewhere in England, 
that be in both tongues comparable with her Majesty.” In fact it 
- is,curious to observe that a real living, familiar knowledge of classic 
literature seems to have declined almost in proportion as the gram- 
mar has risen in importance. Before this came into fashion the 
Latin was read, spoken, and written by men who made no preten- 
sions to scholarship. Now few can get through half a dozen pages 
of an unfamiliar author without commentary and lexicon; while the 
quoting of a passage, even from a familiar author, is extremely 
hazardous. Not long ago one of our own representatives quoted 
in a speech in Congress the first sentence of the first Oration against 
Catiline. The sentence, it will be remembered, contains six words ; 
and in the printed report there were just four errors, besides a 
very curiously wrong application. 

But what are the actual results of this long and tedious drill in 
etymology and syntax? Do they correspond to the enormous 
outlay of patience and time and effort? Alas! 
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Some have observed that with faithful and diligent instruction on 
the part of the teacher and close application on the part of 
pupils —stimulated perhaps by the rod—boys and girls will 
actually write better sentences at fifteen than at ten. Has any one 
observed whether the same could be affirmed of those who have 
omitted grammar during that period? About one-fifth, it is com- 
puted, of the child’s time in school, after grammar is begun, is spent 
on that engaging study. In a city not very far from Boston, in 
fact in full view of the dome of the ‘State House, the school com-- 
mittee direct that English grammar shall be studied in the public 
schools four years; and to insure due attention to that important 
branch they especially enjoin teachers to see that all pupils be 
thoroughly grounded therein. 

“ My pupils,” says D’Arcy W. Thompson, “were often removed 
without the civility of a farewell. ‘They were not grounded,’ said 
their waggish but unmannerly guardians, meaning all the while 
‘They were not ground.’” W. C. ©. 





A KNOWLEDGE OF MIND NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
IN TEACHING. 


There are two kinds of knowledge of mind. One, is an ac- 
quaintance with its faculties and powers, — with those capacities or 
attributes which are alike in all men. The mental constitution of 
all the human species is essentially the same. Reason, conscience, 
imagination, fear, hope, love, as capacities or attributes of the mind, 
are in their nature alike in all. To know these is to understand 
the science of mental philosophy. The other kind of knowledge 
of mind, is an acquaintance with. the particulars in which men 
differ, rather than those in which they resemble each other. It is 
an understanding of traits and shades of character, as they are 
exhibited in society in all their complicated variety. In the devel- 
opment of mind under the many and powerful influences to which 
mankind are subjected from infancy till the close of life, innumera- 
ble diversities appear. To know these diversities, to understand 
the motives which influence different minds, and how to read men 
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as we meet them in the daily walks of life, and in the intercourse 
of society,-is to have a knowledge of human nature. 

Now, both these kinds of knowledge of mind are important to 
the teacher. He should understand mental philosophy. Mind is 
the material upon which he is to work. It is his office to guide in 
its development and discipline, — to aid in its growth and culture. 
_ He should then understand its attributes and the laws of its opera- 
tion. Would he know whether the studies which his pupils are 
pursuing are suitable to their age and capacities, — would he 
determine which his pupils need most, discipline of mind or acqui- 
sition of knowledge, — would he guide them in strengthening their 
memory and in developing their reasoning powers, — would he cul- 
tivate their imagination and taste, he must understand mental phi- 
losophy ; he must be familiar with the distinction between sensation 
and reflection, between memory and imagination, between percep- 
tion and reason. Would he have his pupils come out from under 
his hand with characters harmoniously developed, with minds well 
disciplined, and stored with useful knowledge, he must know the 
laws of mental operation, must understand the office and mutual 
relation of all the different powers of the mind. Would he govern 
his school, and keep his pupils in proper subjection, he must be 
acquainted with the moral faculties which belong to our nature, he 
must understand the susceptibilities of hope, fear and love, as they 
exist in our moral constitution, he must be acquainted with the 
innate sense of honor and shame, and especially must he know the 
nature and power of conscience,— the laws of its action, how it 
may be appealed to, how cultivated and enlightened. 

The teacher should also be familiar with the second kind of 
knowledge of mind. He should understand human nature in all 
its varieties and phases. He should possess a keen insight into 
character. He should be able to read all his pupils. A school is 
a world in miniature. There, representations of almost every 
variety of character may be found; scholars with dispositions and 
temperaments as various as the shades of their complexions, and as 
diversified as their expression of countenance; the mild and tender- 
hearted, the boisterous and unfeeling, the amiable and pure-minded, 
the malignant and corrupt, the modest and yielding, the domineer- 
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ing and tyrannical, the daring and high-spirited, the timid and 
truckling, the frank and artless, the sly and deceitful, the respectful 
and obedient, the impertinent and refractory, the confiding and 
conscientious, the distrustful and vicious, the industrious and quick- 
sighted, the dull and indolent. ? 
Now, to govern this little world of minds, so various and diversi- 
fied in their mental structure, they must be known. They cannot, 
with any propriety or justice, be treated alike. One needs the 
spur, another the curb. One must be used with all gentleness, 
another needs the rod. One must be controlled by fear, another 
influenced by love. One must be governed by an appeal to con- 
science, another by exciting the feeling of shame. One must be 
reasoned with to secure obedience, another peremptorily com- 
manded. The teacher, therefore, who would govern his school, 
‘must be able to read character. This will enable him to ascertain 
the dispositions of all his pupils, and use with each the motive best 
suited to secure a respectful obedience and a diligent application 
to study. 
‘In order also to instruct all the variously constituted minds‘in 
his school, the teacher needs a thorough knowledge of human 
nature. Some of his pupils acquire knowledge with ease, and will 
remember a fact or principle when once stated to them; others will 
be heedless and dull of apprehension, and will need to be told a 
thing ten times before they will remember it; if told to them only 
‘ nine, they will most surely forget it. Some*are so constituted, that 
they can learn nothing except in a class with others. They are 
creatures of imitation, and are easily affected by sympathy. They 
possess strong social feelings and need the stimulus derived from 
the example and sympathy of their mates. But others will make 
greater progress by themselves. They accomplish more when left 
to go on untrammelled by the company of others. They find an 
incitement to study in the very freedom and self-reliance, attending 
the acquisition of knowledge by one’s self, independent of the influ- 
ence of kindred minds. Some pupils in every school, need to be 
taught how to study, how to acquire knowledge. Others need 
instruction in the art of communicating their ideas, — of making 
their acquirements available for practicable use. Some in every 
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school have formed such mental habits, that they can learn much 
from books by independent study and diligent application by them- 
selves, while others are so constituted, that nearly all the knowledge 
they acquire in school is at the hour of recitation, from the answers 
of their class-mates and the remarks of their teachers. 

Some pupils are interested and faithful in all their studies; 
others are delighted with some one or two branches, and dislike 
and slight all others. Some are all imagination and fancy, delight- 
ing only in the imaginative and wonderful; others are all intellect, 
seeking ever for facts and principles. Some are the creatures of 
impulse and periodical enthusiasm; one week, all diligence and 
application, — the next, indolent and listless: others are always 
the same, plodding on week after week, with the same slow but 
steady pace. 

Now, to be successful in educating youth so different in their 
mental structure and habits, the teacher must be able to discover 
the true character and mental constitution of all his pupils. With- 
out this knowledge, he will make great mistakes, and expend much 
time, care and labor in vain. He will have no correct principles of 
adaptation in giving instruction to his school. Indeed, the teacher 
who is ignorant of mental philosophy and human nature will fail 
to discharge the duties of his office, either with honor to himself 
or profit to his pupils; for one essential requisite for success in 
the teacher is a thorough acquaintance with the human mind. 


J. B. 
Boston, January 1868. 
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SUCCESS. 


I would call attention for a few moments to a brief considera- 
tion of this subject. Let it be distinctly understood by all, 
whose aspirations rise higher than merely securing a generous sal 
ary, that no one can really be successful in any business who does 
not have, at the outset, a clear conception of the object to be 
attained. 


What is meant by success? I am confident that many teachers 
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fail in the discipline of their schools merely because they do not 
know what good discipline is. They have no definite object to 
work for, and consequently accomplish nothing definite. 

What is true of discipline is also true of teaching. How many 
in conducting an exercise in Geography have any clear idea of what 
part that particular lesson shall play in the general geographical 
knowledge of the scholar; or what geographical knowledge, as a 
whole, it is desirable that the scholar should gain? How many 
teachers have clear conceptions of the results which they wish to 
secure in any of the branches pursued in our common schools ? 

The mechanic cannot be considered a master of his business 
until he can not only form and fit the various parts of his work, 
but has also a clear conception of the uses of those parts, and how 
they should be combined to make up the grand whole. Nor isa 
teacher master of his business until he can not only conduct recita- 
tions successfully, but knows why those recitations are being con- 
ducted, and how they are to bear on the general information of the 
pupil. 

I have said that many teachers fail in discipline because they 
do not know what good discipline is.. In the minds of many, the 
word is associated with rules and regulations, and the penalties 
incurred by their infraction, rather than with the general manage- 
ment of the affairs of the school-room. 

It is not an uncommon thing to find a teacher conducting a 
recitation while the attention of the pupils is divided between the 
lesson and other matters of still greater interest to them. Many 
teachers would consider themselves fortunate if not interrupted 
more than half a dozen times in one brief recitation, by irrelevant 
questions or mischievous conduct. When the recitation in Arith- 
metic is called, it is not uncommon to find two or three boys who 
have lost their pencils, one who has left his slate “to home,” and 
another, from whose book the lesson has mysteriously disappeared. 

I have visited school-rooms, not a hundred miles from Boston, 
strange as the statement may appear, where the economy in soap 
and water, combs, brushes, and, I might add, door-scrapers, is pain- 
fully evident. ; 

But you ask, “ What is the remedy for these evils?” I answer, 
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“Discipline.” Let every teacher fully understand that it is not 
necessary for pupils to divide their attention between the recitation 
and matters of a trivial character; that irrelevant questions and 
mischievous conduct are not, at any time, to interrupt the regular 
school work; that pupils should be, and by the laws of the State 
are, required to be fully supplied with all necessary books and 
utensils; and finally, that cleanliness is next to godliness, and 
should receive its full share of our attention. 

Remember that if one teacher with a class of thirty pupils can 
so conduct a recitation as to secure the attention of all,. while 
another with less tact or earnestness can interest but ten, the for- 
mer is really accomplishing three times as much as the latter, so 
far as scholastic attainments are concerned, and incomparably more 
by inculcating habits of attention and study that will be of lasting 
benefit to the scholar. 

“ But,” says one, “while it is comparatively easy to attend to 
such minor matters as promptness, cleanliness, etc., there are 
weightier matters of the law, whose requirements are not so easily 
met.. It is very easy to talk of interesting twenty-five or thirty 
pupils in a recitation; but our experience shows us that it is a 
very difficult thing to do.” 

Teachers must remember that we can only agree upon general 
principles; but let each one decide in his own mind, what he wishes 
to do, and enter upon his work with a stubborn determination to 
succeed, and success is only a question of time. 

Without attempting to fully answer the question “ How shall we 
interest our pupils in their recitations?” I would suggest, first: 
that, as a rule, we carefully prepare ourselves for all recitations 
before entering our school-rooms; and second, that we so conduct 
those recitations as to require the constant attention of every pupil. 

I recommend careful preparation for recitations that we may 
avoid the error of compelling scholars to learn much that will 
never be of any practical value to them. As far as possible, let 
us also lay aside the text-book while conducting the recitation. 

Text-books cannot be written especially for our classes; they 
are adapted, it may be, to the vgrious wants of a large number of 
schools. Each teacher must first consider the capacity and needs 
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of his own pupils, and adapt his teaching accordingly ; and, unless 
the recitation is conducted as indicated above, the mind of the 
pupil will be allowed to rest on the printed page rather than on 
the subject there discussed. One who requires his pupils to 
learn only what he himself knows, will not probably overtask them 
by compelling the memorizing of a mass of dry details or statistics 
of little use, even if it were possible to remember them. 

It is very frequently urged “that the text-book must be used, or 
the scholar will have nothing to do.” The objection may be valid, 
but my experience has taught me to believe otherwise. In the first 
place, I make no objection to the use of a text-book by the pupil, 
or, in fact, to its proper use by the teacher. Certain studies, such 
as Reading and Spelling, compel the use of a book in recitation. 
Such lessons, however, require very careful preparation on the 
part of a teacher. 

Who can teach Reading well, without the most careful self- 
culture, — vocal and intellectual? Why should not the words in the 
spelling-book, most frequently used in conversation, be carefully 
marked and taught, and the time of the pupil, now wasted in learn- 
ing to spell such as he will probably never need, be devoted to 
something of more practical value? Better, far better would it 
be, if we should use some of the precious hours now wasted upon 
Spelling, in teaching the elements of Philosophy or Chemistry. 

When we question the propriety of discarding text-books, in 
such studies as Geography, History, Philosophy and Physiology, 
let us ask ourselves how the masters of any science would probably 
teach it toaclass. Think of Guyot, asking the questions at the 
bottom of the page even in his own Geography,—of Jarvis or 
Cutter pursuing the same course in Physiology. I feel confident 
that all those teachers who have really mastered the subjects 
which they are called upon to teach, will agree with me as to the 
best modes of teaching them. 

In conclusion, let me urge teachers to study carefully the moral 
-and intellectual needs of their pupils. Look beyond the school- 
room, and think what the object of all this study, all this teaching 
is, and then wisely adapt the means to the end in view. M. 
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LOVE OF STUDY. 


From a proverb, homely but true, one may learn that it is quite 
possible to have even “teo much of a good thing.” The experience 
of our daily life shows the proverb is as true of politics as of pre- 
serves, as true of men as of molasses, of language as of light. May 
we not also in some of our systems of education, as well as often 
upon our tables, have made those things fair to look upon, and 
pleasant to the taste, more than abundant? Men are prone to 
mount upon hobby-horses; and, often, the more sincere and earnest 
a true mind is, the more fond it is of this sort of equestrianism. 
An ardent soul filled with devotion to a noble thought or a high 
purpose, forgetting those things that are behind, and looking only 
to those before, may run too far. 

Can we expect this to be less true in educational matters than 
in others? The hill of science has always been called rugged and 
steep; the pathway to the shining temple on the summit we have 
been taught to believe rough, and full of hinderances. Minerva, 
in the chancel, has waited to crown, in the days past, only the per- 
severing, the ardent, the workers. 

It was a grand thought, born of this age, that has roused up 
noble men to make that hill less rugged, the path less steep, Min- 
erva more easily reached, the crown more easily won. But may 
we not have had too much shoveling and grading, too many planes 
for a common railway? What God has joined, no man can put 
asunder. If, in his arrangement, the reward is only for him that 
overcometh, may we not in leaving nothing to overcome, take away 
also the crown ? 

These thoughts are suggested by the ideas, to-day so widely 
‘ prevalent, that we must make students love their studies, inter- 
ested in their daily labor, and study nothing but that in which they 
can be interested. 

Are these ideas in harmony with the true? To a certain extent, 
of course, they are; and no man that is fit to teach, would dare to 
deny it. But have we not to-day “too much” of them? In the 
noble effort of modern teaching to do away with the dull and 
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thoughtless routine of other times, to lead out the child’s mind into 
the world of thought and feeling, and fill it with a love of good- 
ness, beauty and truth, have we not sometimes had more than 
enough of a very good thing? 

This is a practical. question, and ought to be earnestly consid- 
ered by every teacher. The writer feels perfectly free to confess 
that he has fuiled, in his experience of school-life, to prove the 
truth of the ideas set forth above. 

There have been students whom, in a great measure, though he 
is not conscious of having neglected any means within his power» 
he has failed to rouse to a proper love for study and a real inter- 
est in their daily duties. This has sometimes been with him, as no 
doubt with other teachers, especially with those earnest and enthu- 
‘siastic, hopeful and ardent, a source of some discouragement and 
much uncasiness. 

Is it incidental or necessary, in the question he has sought, to 
answer for himself? It seems to him necessary; and this article 
seeks to give the grounds of his conviction, and to ask for the 
proof of the opposite, if the opposite is true, and the way in 
which it may be attained. It secnis to him that the idea that all 
students may be made to love study, and to take a proper interest 
in their daily duties, is founded upon a wrong notion of the mode 
in which our knowledge is gained. Those who press this idea 
upon us contend that the young child is always eager for knowl- 
edge, always ardent in questions,- always active in seeking an 
acquaintance with the external world. 

If, say they, you teach and train the child aright, he will always 
be thus ardent, .always be thus fond of acquiring knowledge, — of 
study. Do they remember the order and kind of the child's 
knowledge ? 

In the acquisition of all knowledge, in the development of every: 
science, there are three distinct stages, each occupying its own 
place in the successions of mental growth, each having to do with 
a new class of mental faculties. There is, first, the Collection of 
Facts; secondly, the Classification of Facts; thirdly, the Philoso- 
phy, the passing from those classified facts to the higher laws and 
truths by which they are governed, in which they live, and move, 
and have their being. 
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It is the collection of facts the child’s mind, in the first year of 
life, is busy with. He gathers them with his eye, with his ear, 
with the delicate nerves of touch, with every organ of sense. Even 
his puzzling questions concerning the nature and size of the Deity, 
‘the office and ministrations of angels, are only another attempt 
of his mind to gather facts, those thatare facts to him because 
father or mother so teaches him. All this is only the effort of a 
mind unable and unwilling to untie the Gordian knot, to cut it at 
a blow. It is the gratification of a curiosity not unlike that which 
sends a gaping crowd to see a man swing at the end of a gallows- 
rope, or keeps them up all night to watch for meteors that never 
come. Not that the gratification of their curiosity is sinful or 
needless. Only in this there is no true growth of soul, no raising 
and purifying of the manhood. 

But the second and third, the Classification and the Philosophy, 
“hoc opus, hic labor est.” Here the soul brings forth its hidden 
wealth; here it raises itself up, and grows strong; here it develops 
its powers, and manifests its likeness to the divine. Here it is edu- 
cated. In this education, it labors, toils, gathers age and strength ; 
and after a time, reaches its end. And, because it reaches its end 
after a time, just here we find it hard to make some minds love the 
labor and strife of a true education. 

The gathering of facts, at once the first kind and the first stage 
of all true knowledge, is like the eating of some toothsome dainty : 
the labor and its reward are intimate, and the result immediate. 
But those other and higher modes of knowledge, without which 
the first also is of no value, are like the labor of the husbandman; 
with much ploughing and sowing, and toiling in the heat, the har- 
vest comes at length. Only, the results of our niental toil are less 
obvious, and their value less readily seen. 

One can scarcely expect, then, that men, a rate naturally lazy, 
especially those so little used to continued toil as are our children 
in school, should love that labor in which hope deferred is not un- 
likely to make the heart sick. 

There seems to be, then, but one way to excite that love. By 
infusing into the soul a love for the. desired results, we may 

make the labor pleasing. But even this we cannot hope always to 
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do. For. this sapposes we =:cke the soul full of a love for the 
True, the Beautiful, acd the Good. But how few the souls that, 
thus disposed, will suffer, or even labor, for the objects so 
worthy of suffering and toil. Why not? Because men and God 
are at odds. Can the gospel of Christ, with all its offers of good- 
ness, of truth, of eternal happiness and beauty, make men willing 
to take up the cross, that they may gain the crown? 

Do all men cease from excess, because Temperance calls with 
winning voice ? 
. Doth not Wisdom also cry? Shall we, then, expect that all men 
will love her and run to her, and walk ever in her company ? 

Shall we labor the less, then? In no way. 

“Tn the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thy hand: for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this 
_ or that, or whether they both shall be alike good.” 8. B. 








Gditors’ Department. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS AND THE “ MASSACHU- 
SETTS TEACHER.” 


The teachers of Massachusctts, at their annual convention in 
October last, resolved (but a single voice dissenting) ‘‘ that while the 
pages of the Teacher shall be open to a fair consideration of all purely 
educational subjects, they shall be kept free from the introduction of 
party politics, and controverted questions in theology.” 

One of the results flowing from the passage of this resolution is a 
change in the editorial management of the Massachusetts Teacher — a 
periodical which is the property, as well as the organ, of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association. The accomplished gentleman who 
has zealously labored in the editorial department of the Teacher, 
during the last two years, holding views concerning its management 
which did not command the approval of the Association, the Board of 
Directors has placed the periodical in the hands of those whose 
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opinions regarding the general policy that should be pursued are in 
harmony with those of the Association. 

Having, at the urgent solicitation of the Board, reluctantly con- 
sented to add to the duties which already burden us the charge of this 
journal, we think it proper to say a few words about the action of the 
Board and the proper scope of the Teacher. 

Of the late editor, we would speak in terms of personal kindness 
and regard. Holding his views as honestly as we hold ours, he has 
had the manliness to stand by them, just as we mean to stand by 
ours. He thinks we are wrong; we feel sure that he is wrong. So 
we good-naturedly agree to differ. He cheerfully, and with our best 
wishes, retires ; while we, not so cheerfully, perhaps, but, we believe, 
with his good will, take possession. 

Had the courtesy which has always marked the bearing of our 
friend, the recent editor, in his dealings with the teachers of the 
State, been shown by all those who sympathize with his views 
concerning educational journals, we should have had no occasion to 
complain. But it has pleased <ertain persons, and here and there a 
press, whose zealous advocacy of liberality in others affords striking 
examples of illiberality in themselves, to characterize the teachers of 
Massachusetts by various uncomplimentary epithets, among the 
choicest of which are “‘ bigoted,” “‘ narrow-minded,” ‘ short-sighted ” 
and the like. One or two journals, in the plenitude of their benevo- 
lence, have gratuitously supplied the educators of this ancient 
Commonwealth with solemn warnings of direful things that will 
certainly come to pass in consequence — of what? — of the resolution 
to keep party politics and polemic theology out of the Massachusetts 

Teacher! We thank all these out-spoken friends for the concern they 
have manifested in the welfare of teachers and the Teacher, and not 
doubting that they have a “zeal according to knowledge,” we would 
gladly increase that knowledge by briefly stating some of the grounds 
for the policy announced in the resolution recently adopted at 
Springfield. 

1. The first ground we have to name — one that is comprehensive 
enough for all practical purposes — is this: the teachers were dealing 
with their own property, and had a clear right to do with it as they 
pleased, so long as they trenched not upon the rights of others. 
They agreed to maintain a journal having a certain character ; cer- 
tain things were declared to be within, and certain things without, its 
scope. Had they deemed it expedient to devote their periodical 
10 
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exclusively to the interests of primary schools, or grammar schools, 
or high schools, or to any other specific object, they had a perfect right 
so todo. To deny the possession of this right is not an evidence of 
true liberality ; for he is the truly liberal man who, while maintaining 
his opinions and conducting his affairs in his own way, without harm- 
ing others, presumes not to dictate to other people what opinions they 
shall hold or in what manner their business shall be conducted. 

2. The resolution in question proclaimed no new policy; it re- 
established the old one. From the founding of the Teacher in 1848, 
down to 1866, it was scrupulously kept free from political and theo- ’ 
logical discussions. Although edited from year to year by gentlemen 
connected with various parties and widely differing denominations, 
its pages were strictly devoted to the numerous important subjects 
connected with the organization of schools and systems of schools, 
and with the principles and methods of a good education. This 
policy the teachers deemed wise, and they wisely determined to have 
it continued. 

3. The policy of the Massachusetts Teacher is not peculiar. It 
characterizes. every teachers’ journal from Maine to Californ‘a. If, 
then, we of this Commonwealth are ‘“‘ narrow-minded,” because, as 
teachers, we choose to let politics and sectarianism alone, we com- 
fort ourselves with the reflection that the great multitude of our 
educational brethren throughout the country are in the same condi- 
tion as ourselves. 

4. Again: the policy we advocate is an essential part of every free 
school system in the United States. By express statutes, sectarianism 
ig excluded from the public schools, carrying with it, of course, the 
discussion of all ‘* controverted questions in theology.” By statnte, 
or by general agreement, politics are in like manner ruled out. Upon 
no other basis could our public school systems exist for a day. What- 
ever be a teacher’s party affiliations or denominational relations, he 
has no right to introduce into the school-room his views in regard to 
them. So says the State. True, he may — nay, in Massachusetts he 
must — read the Bible in school daily ; but he may not by * note” or 
‘*‘ comment ” interpret it in favor of a particular creed ; still less may 
he teach that it is a book of fables, unworthy an intelligent man’s 
reverence. 

Does any one presume to say that the basis on which stand these 
vast and beneficent systems of public education is a narrow basis? 
that the statesmen and patriots and scholars, of all parties and all 
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sects, who have labored in the past to establish these grand systems, 
or are laboring in the present to extend and improve them, are to be 
regarded as ‘‘ narrow-minded” and “ short-sighted” men? that a policy 
which has brought about a thorough union of millions of people of 
- every name and station, in support of free common schools, is not a 
broad and liberal policy? that the work of organizing and adminis- 
tering and improving the people’s schools, is not worthy the efforts 
of a comprehensive philosophy, scholarship and philanthropy? that it 
is a small business to contribute to the practical success of the vast 
army of public educators, who, under the commands, and limited by 
the restrictions, of law, are fighting against ignorance, vice and 
misery, and are daily achieving splendid triumphs for knowledge, 
virtue and happiness? 

But if such systems are truly grand; if such a policy is a great 
‘ people’s noble policy ; if such a work and such a business are in the 
highest degree useful and honorable; then we feel authorized to 
assume that the policy adopted by the teachers of Massachusetts, and 
the work to be done by the Massachusetts Teacher, in pursuance of 
that policy, are broad enough, and lofty enough, and comprehensive 
enough te command the approval of an intelligent public, and to call 
into exercise the largest talents and the richest acquirements. 

5. The policy we advocate leaves us free to consider education in 
its manifold relations to political economy, ethics, philosophy and 
science, so long as we enter not the field of party politics and secta- 
rian strife. We are free to show the importance of education in its 
bearings upon all the interests of the State, and the kind of education 
deemed mest beneficial to those interests. As long as the statute law 
of the Commonwealth requires all instructors of youth to impress 
upon them “ the principles of piety and justice, and a sacred regard 
to truth,” we shall hold ourselves free to present and enforce, as occa- 
sion may require, the laws and claims of Christian ethics. We say 
Christian ethics, because, while the State requires the Bible to be used 
in all her public schools, we do not intend to surrender the pages of 
the Teacher to the advocacy of any other system of ethics. We are 
also quite free to discuss the various questions of philosophy and 
science, so far, at least, as they have a direct, practical bearing upon 
principles and methods of education. 

There is a broad, common ground, upon which all Christian educa- 
tors, each yielding something to the rest, can peacefully stand. No 
one can reasonably expect to see all his preferences in regard to edu- 
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cation carried into effect ; he must give up something to the general 
good. Some subjects, which may be regarded as having ‘‘ educational 
aspects,” must, for the sake of the common welfare, be passed in 
silence. The present editors have their peculiar views of religious 
matters. It would be gratifying to one of them, if all the children in 
the State could be educated in the doctrines of the ‘‘ Church Cate- 
chism” and a grand Liturgy ; for he profoundly believes that such an 
education, added to that now given in the public schools, would be 
a vast moral safeguard. Another of them believes just as profoundly 
that the public welfare would be promoted if the Westminster Cate- 
chism were a text-book in every school. The third, widely differing 
from his associates, confidently believes that were his liberal views 
made a part of the education of every child, the world would thereby 
be greatly benefited. But knowing the impossibility of procuring the 
general adoption of our individual opinions upon religious matters, - 
we, as public educationists, cheerfully lay aside so much of our denom- 
inational belief as we hold not in common, and content ourselves 
with a cordial co-operation in behalf of those principles and measures 
on which people of all Christian denominations can unite, or with 
a consideration of such doubtful educational questions as they admit 
to be fair subjects for discussion. 

We have thus presented some of the considerations which actuated 
the teachers at Springfield, and which weigh with us as editors, in 
favor of excluding from the pages of the Teacher * party politics and 
controverted questions in theology.” We can now add but a few 
words in relation to the character which we shall try to give to our 
journal. We shall strive to have fair proportions of its space devo- 
ted, respectively, to educational theories and to educational methods ; 
to schools of the several kinds and grades, and to personal and 
scientific intelligence. Accepting the many good things now found 
in our schools, we shall aim to point out what is evil, and, as far as 
possible, to suggest suitable remedies. We do not believe, as some 
eager reformers appear to, that the prevailing school education is all 
wrong; but we do believe that there is large room for its improve- 
ment. We heartily invite those who are really interested in educa- 
tional subjects, to send us a record of their opinions. So far as our 
limited space shall permit, we will gladly give all a fair hearing. 
Upon disputed questions, our rule will be this: Hear both sides. 
We neither expect nor wish our contributors to advocate, in all cases, 
opinions that we can approve.. We care not whether a writer argues 
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for the classics versus science, or for science versus classics; or — 
which we deem better than either— for classics and science. We 
shall regard the Teacher as established not to serve as the champion 
of any particular theory, or to advance the opinions and interests of 
any man or set of men; but rather to give to every teacher who has 
thoughts which he deems valuable, an opportunity to present them 
to his fellow-teachers and the public. Let the invitation here 
extended be freely accepted, and a discerning public will have an 
opportunity to judge how far the charge of narrow-mindedness is 
justly brought against Massachusetts teachers and the Massachusetts 
Teacher. 


READINGS BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Ir was our good fortune to hear Charles Dickens read on the evenings of the 
23d and 24th of December, and a more delightful entertainment than that given 
on the latter evening, we have seldom enjoyed. Our seat the first evening was 
too far from the reader. We had to listen too intently, and even then lost much. 
We were pleased, but not enthusiastic. Not till the next evening, when sitting 
very near the platform, were we impressed with his wonderful power. 

In what does this power consist? Not in what is technically called correct 
reading ; for Mr. Dickens habitually violates universally accepted elocutionary 
rules. His continuous series of upward slides, without regard to sense, in the 
descriptive parts of the story, weaken the effect and sometimes become weari- 
some. His upward slide, too, is a little peculiar. There is at first a slight down- 
ward direction, then an upward, carried beyond the ordinary slide into the van- 
ish. An extract from “ A Christmas Carol” is found in some reading books. 
How many teachers have taught their scholars to read the following, as marked : 


“ Scrooge knew he was dead! Of course he did. How could it be otherwise ? 
Scrooge and he were partners for I don’t know how many years. Scrooge was 


. 2 . aoa , . . sd ° . , 
his sole executér, his sole administratér, his sole assign, his sole residuary legateé, 


his sole friend, his sole mourner.” 
Or the following from the celebrated plea of Sergeant Buzfuz : 


‘* Mr. Bardell,” said the widow,—“ Mr. Bardell was a man of honor, Mr. Bar- 


dell was a man of his word, Mr. Bardell was no deceiver, Mr. Bardell was once a . 


single gentleman himséIf; én single gentlemen I shall perpetually see something 
to remind me of what Mr. Bardell was when he first won my young and untried 
affections; to a single gentlemen shall my lodgings be |ét.” 

The rising inflections, however, in this latter extract added to the indescribable 
effect of his impersonation of the distinguished pleader. 
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Mr. Dickens has not a very clear voice, and it is necessary to be in a favorable 
position in order to hear distinctly, especially when he reads rapidly, as he often 
does in the descriptive parts of the story. At least, such a word as facts is pretty 
sure to lose its ¢. It may be English, but surely it is none the less barbarous, to 
pronounce figure, figger. The jfigger of little Emily on the beach, hardly comes 
up to what we have fancied. 

To those who prefer neither and either to néither and éither, we will give the 
weight of Mr. Dickens’ authority. There is much less of the sound of tch in his 
pronunciation when ¢ follows u, than in that of most American speakers; not 


Port-chii-gal, but almost Port-y-gal ; not comfortché, but comfort you, as each word 
would be pronounced separately; and, as with Englishmen generally, not vd- 
rious, but var-ious,—long a before r pronounced as in pare. 

We desire to call the attention of those teachers who may be so fortunate as to 
hear him read, to his pronunciation of long u. Most Americans change it into 
oo, when it follows certain letters; so they say new tunes, just as they say two 
spoons, as far as the vowel sound is concerned. Then, again, many of those who 
aim to utter it correctly make too much of an effort; and we are so impressed 
with the difficulty of the feat that we feel relieved when it is accomplished. But 
as Mr. Dickens gives it, it falls musically and gratefully upon the ear. We can 
fully endorse the remark of our elocutionary friend, — “ He does it beautifully.” 

But Mr. Dickens’ peculiar power is in the impersonation of the characters he 
has produced — in his acting, rather than in his reading. To enjoy its full effect, 
one must see distinctly as well as hear. Then, however great the expectation, 
it is hardly possible to be disappointed. He changes from one character to 
another with so much ease; represents the peculiarities of each so inimitably, 
that the creations of his fancy become living realities. He more than satisfies. 
Dickens, the reader, only makes yet more manifest the genius of Dickens, the 
writer. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


[ Would space permit, we would gladly transfer to our pages the excellent Re- 
port adopted by the Boston School Committee upon this subject. We must con- 
tent ourselves with a few extracts at this time, hoping to be able to present others 


in our next. ] 


“ The petition of certain citizens, that corporal punishment may be abolished 
in our schools, was some weeks since referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Regulations.” 

“In recommentiing that the petition be placed on file, and that the Board 
continue in the future as in the past to justify the occasional and judicious use of 
corporal punishment in its schools, respect for the Board and for the petitioners, 
as well as our sense of duty; demands that we should give our reasons for the 
course which we recommend.” 
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“ It is certainly the part of wisdom not to adopt a new measure, or to abrogate 
an old one, without first inquiring what the ultimate effects will probably be, and 
if they promise only unfortunate and disastrous results, it would of course be 
worse than folly to introduce any change. It is, therefore, simply a wise precau- 
tion to take this prospective view in the present case. If we abolish corporal 
punishment entirely from our schools, we take from our teachers the power to ~ 
enforce obedience. They may counsel and reason, beseech and implore; they 
may employ every minor penalty, but when these have failed, there is no power 
to command obedience, or to justify the broken law when it is defied, and make 
it respected by the offender, and honorable in the estimation of the school.” 

“ The pupils in our schools are not all seraphs; they represent every variety of 
human nature, undeveloped it is true, and for that reason it is important that they 
should be wisely educated and judiciously, firmly governed. Coming as they do 
from widely different home influences, with various temperaments and disposi- 
tions, it is essential that the teacher should use those means to govern each child 
which a careful study of its character has led him to believe to be best. To do 
this successfully, it is necessary to leave the exercise of all proper and legal means 
of restraint and government to the discretion of the instructor.” 

“The teacher stands in the place of the parent for the time being, but his 
authority is derived not from the concessions of the parent, but from the character 
of his office as one appointed by a Board which is the creature of the law. He 
is in a measure a public officer, and bound to discharge in all respects the duties 
which the law and the regulations of the School Committee place upon him.” 

“ The purpose of the State in assuming the charge of the education of its chil- 
dren is, that they may all be so trained, as to become good and useful citizens. 
The education required is not simply intellectual culture, for this is completely 
overshadowed by the earnestness with which instruction in virtue, morality, and 
the duties of good citizenship is enjoined. The first duty of a good citizen is to 
yield cheerful obedience to the powers that be. Is it educating a boy in this 
duty to allow him constantly to violate wholesome regulations, and defy the au- 
thority lawfully placed over him in the school-room? Or, if a boy is persistently 
profane, obscene, vicious or untruthful, is a teacher doing his duty who does not 
use every instrumentality which the law justifies, to command obedience, and 
break up wicked and degrading practices ? Corporal punishment is one of these 
instrumentalities, sanctioned by the best authorities, and justified by the decisions 
of the Courts.” 

“Our argument syllogized is this. Corporal punishment is an authorized 
instrumentality for the government and control of pupils in our schools; no 
teacher does his whole duty who does not use every authorized instrumentality 
when necessary for the government of the pupils under his care ; therefore, no 
teacher does his whole duty to his pupils, who does not use corporal punishment, 
when it is necessary to enforce obedience, or break up vicious and hurtful 
practices. If the teacher’s authority is defied, he has not done his duty till he has 
brought the refractory pupil into subjection, by the use of all authorized means, 
and corporal punishment is one of them.” 
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“ The Board in compliance with the Statutes enjoins upon its teachers to see 
that certain regulations are enforced, and to suppress lying, profanity, obscenity 
and theft. There are some pupils in our schools upon whom every kindly 
influence and every moderate punishment is tried, and yet they will not comply 
with these requirements; corporal punishment alone is potent enough to bring 
them into subjection. If we withhold from teachers this last resort, just and legal 
as it is, we not only require them to do what we deny them the most efficient 
means of doing in extreme cases, and compel them ‘to make bricks without 
straw,” but we practically say to bad pupils,‘ Go on in your violation of the 
regulations, in your wicked practices, we do not choose to have the proper, legal 
and necessary means used to prevent such conduct, and to deter you from 
becoming immoral men and unworthy citizens.’ ” 

‘** We now come to the inquiry what is to be done, and what will be the result 
if corporal punishment be abolished? What is to be the course adopted with 
those pupils with whom all kind, friendly and persuasive influences have failed, 
and who from ill-temper, self-will, or natural viciousness, persist in disobedience 
or in evil practices? The alternative which is presented is this, either to retain 
the pupil in school, with the fearful effect of his influence as one who has ob- 
tained a complete victory over law and right, associated with the daily miasma 
of his unchecked evil practices, the other is to expel him from school, and send 
him into the streets to grow up in ignorance and vice.” 

“It would be most dangerous to the public welfare, as well as that of the un- 
ruly pupil, that just at the time when be had started on a wrong course, and 
most needed all the restraining and reclaiming influence which could be thrown 
around him, he should be left, in defiance of authority and right, to take a course 
dictated only by inexperienced and perverse judgment, when, under a firm, 
steady hand, knowing that he must yield or be punished, he might be saved from 
growing,up a pest to society. If this were the policy of the Board, there would 
be found in our schools a large number of boys who, from their own inclination 
aud from the influence of others, would gladly embrace the opportunity which 
determined disobedience or gross misconduct would furnish to them, of throwing 
off the restraints of school. It would practically place it in the power of each pupil 
to leave the school at any time when ill-temper, a whim or a caprice might influ- 
ence him to persist in disobedience. How long would it take, under the influ- 
ence of such a policy, to empty our schools of their worst element, which most 
requires their wholesome influence, and to populate our streets with idle, trou- 
blesome and vicious boys, and fill to repletion our institutions for juvenile of- 
fenders.” 





MEETING OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The meeting of High and Classical School ‘Teachers, of which a partial notice 
was given in the Dec. number of the Teacher, will be held in Boston on Friday, 
Feb. 28, 1868, commencing at 10.30 A. M., in the Hall of the English High 
School-House on Bedford street. 
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The purpose of this meeting, as originally stated at the meeting in Springfield, 
is to take some measures to secure, if possible, a uniform standard for admission 
to the several colleges of the S tate. 

Points connected with this, — or any connected with the interests of the High 
Schools, Academies, and Classical Schools of the State, will be discussed. The 
following topics are suggested : — 

» 1st. What should be the main thing to be aimed at in fitting boys for College , 
quantity or quality ? 

2d. What is the relative importance of memorizing the minutie of language, 
and of acquiring its syntactical principles and philosophy ? 

3d. What is the best method of teaching the Classics ? 

4th. Does the law of the State in relation to High Schools need revision ? 

The questions suggested are of the highest importance to the welfare of our 
High Schools, Academies, and Classical Schools, and it is hoped that every 
teacher of such schools will be present and be prepared to discuss these and 
kindred topics. 

An effort will be made to secure a reduction of fare on the Railroads for those 
teachers who attend this meeting. 


H. R. GREENE, Chairman. 
W. F. Brapsoury, Secretary. ; 





HINTS ON CERTAIN CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS AND 
SIMPLE FORMS OF APPARATUS. 


[Continued from page 433, Dec. No.] 


My method for showing that there are three volumes of hydrogen to one of 
nitrogen in ammonia gas, is a modification of that given by Hofmann. A long 
tube, exactly like the absorption tube in the last experiment, is first filled with 
dry chlorine. This tube may be called the chlorine tube. The chlorine is gener- 
ated in the ordinary way by means of muriatic acid and black oxide of man- 
ganese. By using rubber corks and taking due care, chlorine may be entirely 
prevented from escaping into the room. The chlorine is first passed through a 
drying tube filled with fused chloride of calcium, and then into the bottom 
of the chloring tube. The glass tube which passes through the lower cork 
is drawn out to a fine jet, and a piece of rubber tubing three or four inches 
long is slipped over the other end. This is attached to the tube which 
delivers the chlorine by means of a short glass tube. The small tube passing 
through the, eork at the top of the chlorine tube is connected toa jar over 
the pneumatic trough, and the chlorine allowed to pass through the tube 
some five minutes. The cork at the top is then removed, and replaced by a 
whole rubber cork. The short rubber tube at the bottom is pinched tight by the 
thumb and finger, and the tybe delivering the chlorine, detached and quickly 

ll 
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placed under a jar over the trough, to prevent the escape of chlorine into the 
room. The chlorine tube is now released from the clamp by which it has been 
held upright, and is inverted. A small glass funnel is now inserted into the free 
end of the short rubber tube already described, some strong aqua ammonia is 
poured into the funnel, and by releasing the pressure of the thumb, is allowed to 
drop slowly into the chlorine tube until it is about an inch deep on the bottom. The 
tube is again pinched tight, the remainder of the ammonia turned out of the fun- 
nel, which is now filled with dilute sulphuric acid. This is allowed to pass into the 
tube as long as it will enter, care being taken to keep the funnel filled with 
the acid, so that no air may enter. The funnel must be kept filled with the acid 
until the tube, which has been heated by the chemical action, has become cool. It 
will then be found that the tube is two-thirds full of the liquid, and that the gas 
which fills the remaining third is nitrogen. The chlorine has taken hydrogen 
from the ammonia, and combined with it to form muriatic acid, thus setting the 
nitrogen free. As muriatic acid contains equal volumes of hydrogen and chlo- 
rine, the chlorine must have taken a tube full of hydrogen from the ammonia, 
and in so doing has set free a third of the tube full of nitrogen. 

The small Grove’s battery used in these experiments is, on the whole, the one 
most suitable for performing experiments in an elementary course in electricity. 
It has power enough for all the experiments which one would wish to try, except 
to show the electric light, and to work a Ruhmkorff’s coil. A battery of this 
size should be owned by every school in which there is any attempt at experi- 
ments in Physics. The decomposing cells employed are simple and cheap, and 
both forms are required for important experiments in electricity. All that is 
needed beyond these is three glass tubes, a few rubber corks, and a few feet of { 
rubber tubing. And yet, these are among the most difficult of the experiments 
required in an elementary course in chemistry; and they are shown on a scale 
which will, I am sure, satisfy any teacher. ‘These may be taken as fair samples 
of the simplicity and cheapness of almost all the apparatus needed for a full se- 
ries of school experiments in chemistry. 

One word in closing. If the teacher would provide himself with apparatus at 
small cost, he must, as far as possible, avoid the regular instrument makers. Let 
him get his materials from the manufacturer or the large dealers, and learn to fit 
them up himself. Some further hints on this head, together with a sketch of 
other experiments, may form the subject of other communications. And let me 
express the hope that other teachers may follow my example. I know of no 
way in which a teacher, who has the means at his command, can do more towards 
-establishing a rational method of teaching the elementary principles of physics in 
our schools and academies, than by devising and publishing simple methods of 
performing the experiments necessary for illustrating these principles. 
CamsBripGe Hieu ScxHoo.. J. A. G 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Items for this Department should be addressed to G. B. Putnam, Franklin 
School, Boston. We earnestly ask for facts of educational interest. 


Nathan E. Willis, of the Weymouth High School, has been appointed Princi- 
pal of the Hillside Grammar School at Jamaica Plain. Salary for the first year, 
$1,500. Mr. Willis is a graduate of the Bridgewater Normal School, and also of 
Amherst College, Class of 62. This is a fine girls’ school, and its patrons may 
feel sure that they have secured the services of an excellent teacher. 

Henry M. Tyler, son of Prof. Wm. S. Tyler, of Amherst College, after 
eighteen months of foreign travel and study has returned to assume his duties as 
a Latin Tutor at Amherst. 

Joseph A. Allen, late Superintendent of the State Reform School, at West- 
boro’, has been appointed President of the Normal and Training School recently 
established at Fredonia, N. Y. 

Mr. James S. Barrell, for many years a popular teacher in New Bedford, and 
well known as one of the best grammar school masters in Massachusetts, is now 
well established in the thriving city of Lewiston, Me. The enterprising people 
of that city have erected one of the handsomest and best-appointed school-houses 
in New England; and being determined to have a good school as well as a good 
house, have, very sensibly, secured a good teacher, so that their school is every 
way good. 

Veteran Instructor. At the meeting of the Alumni of Dartmouth College, 
held in New York City, Dev. 12, the oldest graduate present was Dr. O. S. Tay- 
lor, of Auburn, N. Y., of the class of 1809. Since his graduation he has been 
mostly engaged in teaching, and few living men can boast of such success in 
their calling. Of those taught by him, he numbers five College Presidents, 
Jifteen professors and tutors, eight missionaries in foreign lands, seven members 
of Congress, four Judges of the Supreme Court, two Major-Generals in the 
Union Army, one Foreign Ambassador and a large number of clergymen — 
among them Drs. Wisner, Nelson, Todd of Pittsfield, ete. He is now 84 years 
of age, in the full enjoyment of his mental powers. 

Boston. — The title of the Principals of the Latin, English High, and Girl’s 
High and Normal Schools has been changed from Master to Head Master, that 
of Sub-Master to Master and that of Usher to Sub-Master. 

Ephraim Hunt, after a long term of faithful service in the English High 
School, has been promoted to an additional Mastership recently established. 
Salary $2,600, dating back to September Ist, 1867. 

His Honor Mayor Norcross, in his valedictory address to the School Board 
spoke of the new school in the 7th Ward in these words: ‘ You have com- 
plimented me by giving my name to this school. As a token of my appreciation 
of the honor conferred upon me, I desire in some way to contribute to the use- 
fulness and success of the school. ‘The district not having been organized by the 
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_ appointment of a committee and the necessary teachers, I have decided to 


deposit with the City of Boston, in trust, the sum of $500 from my salary as 
Mayor, the income of which to be paid annually to the principal master of this 
school, to be expended in the purchase of such books, as he may think appro- 
priate and useful in the library of the first class, subject tie to the approval of 
the chairman of the district committee.” 

The well-known builders, S. J. & G. Tuttle, have been awarded the contract 
for building the new school-house in Ward 14 (formerly a part of Roxbury). 
The building is to contain twelve rooms and a iarge hall. The Messrs. Tuttle 
are now building the Wells school-house. 

Prof. A. E. Sloan, an accomplished elocutionist, has been appointed Assistant 
Director of Vocal and Physical Culture. Salary, $2,200. 

James E. Parker, of Lexington, has been elected usher in the Boylston School. 

Miss Harriet A. Rice, of Springfield, has been chosen Master’s Assistant in the 
Lincoln School, and Miss L. O. Fessenden in the Chapman. 

Two schools have been formed for the instruction of news-boys and boot- 
blacks. The former attend in the morning, and the latter in the afternoon. Misses 
S. A. Brackett and M. P. Taylor are in charge of the schools. 

The following appointments of female teachers have been made in the several 
districts since our last issue : 

Bigelow. — Mary Nichols, Jennie Malcom, M. T. Pease. 

Boylston. — M. B. Clapp, B. A. Foley. 

Bowdoin. — Caroline F. Reed. 

Chapman. — Harriet C. Bates. 

Dwight.— Lydia A. Arnold. 

Lincoln. — Isabella L. Kelren, Bertha W. Hintz. 

Mayhew. — L. A. Wentworth. 

Rice. — C, M. Simonds. 

Winthrop. — M. L. Barney. 

Salem, — The Essex Institute held, on the evening of Jan. 6, another of its 
unique and delightful microscopic entertainments. A brilliant commpany of 
people, young and old, assembled in Hamilton Hall, where they listened an hour 
or more to an eloquent lecture by Rev. E. C. Bolles of Portland, on the building 
up of plant structures from the primordial cells, and to some appropriate 
remarks by Mr. John D. Philbrick of Boston. The company then devoted 
themselves to an examination of the exquisite objects, — prepared by Mr. Bick- 
nell of Salem, — under some thirty or forty fine microscopes, arranged on tables 
around the hall. The objects exhibited were selected to illustrate the lecture of 
the evening. After the microscopic exhibition came some very ‘successful 
gastronomic exercises, which in turn were succeeded by physical exercises of a 
saltatory character, in which all the young, and some of the old folks participated 


‘ with earnestness and longwontinuance. The whole occasion was one of great 


enjoyment. The managers of the Essex Institute evidently know the art of 
pleasantly mingling natural science with social science. 
Springfield.— The teachers of this city, a few weeks since, presented to Mr. 
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Josiah Hooker, Chairman of the School Committee, a beautiful gold-headed 
cane. The address of presentation” was made in behalf of the teachers, by 
Charles Barrows, Principal of the Union Street Grammar School. Mr. Hooker 
was first elected a member of the Board in 1829, and has held the office during 
twenty-two of the intervening years. He has officiated as chairman for a period 
of twenty years, and now retires from office, carrying with him the assurance 
that his unpaid services have been a blessing to the city, and have secured to 
him the heartfelt gratitude of its citizens. 

Charlestown. — A school-house of brick, with freestone triffmings, was dedi- 
cated in Charlestown Jan. 1st. The new building stands upon the site of one 
destroyed by fire in 1866, and is occupied by the Warren Grammar School, 
under the charge of Mr. George Swan. 

The editice is 61 by 92 feet, is three stories high, with mansard-roof, and con- 
tains fourteen rooms, each 32 x 28 feet, and an exhibition hall, 58 x 60 feet. The 
cost of the building, including furniture and heating apparatus, was $71,561. 

North Adams. A school-house costing over $40,000 is nearly completed in 
North Adams. It contains twelve large school rooms, a hall and rooms for 
apparatus and library. Such a building is creditable to the citizens of this 
thriving town. 

Reading. ‘This town has just erected a noble building for the accommodation 
of its High School. We are informed that much credit is due to Mr. E. Hunt 
of the Boston High School, who is a member of the Reading Committee, for 
promoting this enterprise. 


Miss Jennie Parsons has been appointed Superintendent of Schools in 
Putnam, O. 

Chicago has had its school-whipping excitement in the punishment of a 
daughter of Allen Pinkerton, the well-known detective, by a Miss Le Clercq. 
The school board refused the demand of Mr. Pinkerton for the dismissal of the 
teacher, and her pupils presented her with a splendid Christmas gift, while the 
school was temporarily suspended and she was awaiting the decision of the 
authorities. 

Gov. Mitchell, of New Mexico, in his recent message to the Legislature, 
stated that in that Territory, with its one hundred and twenty thousand inhab- 
itants, there is not a single free school. It requires no prophet to predict the 
character of the future State, should such schools fail soon to be established, 

Maine. — ‘he State Convention held in Lewiston, Me., to which we alluded 
in the January number, seems to have been successful in creating, or, at least, in 
fostering a more general interest in the cause of education in that commonwealth, 
The leading papers of the State commend the earnestness and vigor displayed 
in its deliberations, and are nobly aiding to extend its influence. Our old friends 
Stone, Gage, Burrell, Barrows and others are sowing good seed. If Maine 


keeps on drawing away from Massachusetts such teachers, we shall be in favor of 


a reunion of the Pine Tree with the Old Bay State, so as to keep first-rate 
teachers within State limits. 


New Hampshire. — The annual meeting of the New Hampshire State Teach- 
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_ ers’ Association was held in Concord on the 12th and 13th of December last. 
Amos Hadley, Esq., State Superintendent, presided. Prof. M. T. Brown, of 
Tufts College, and H. H. Lincoln, Esq., of the Lyman School, Boston, were 
present, and took part in the exercises. Dartmouth College was represented by 
Professors Sanborn and Woodman. 

Connecticut. — Miss Kate Butler, of Reading, Mass., has taken charge of the 
Center Grammar School, Middlefield, Conn. 

Col. Homer B. Sprague, late principal of the New Britain Normal School, 
has been engage for the last two months in giving lyceum lectures in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. His lectures have been very favorably 
received. He has now taken charge of the High School in the new city of 
Meriden, Conn. | 

Henry Butler, of Boston, has been appointed Principal of the High School of 
Danbury, Conn. 

The old Academy at Woodstock, Conn., has beer recently revived. A fund 
of $15,000 has already been raised for it, of which $5,000 was given by Henry 
C. Bowen, Esq., Proprietor of the N. Y. Independent. This sum is to be 
increased to at least $20,000. The school has just opened very favorably, with 
nearly sixty pupils. The Principal is Mr. Burnett, late of the Dudley Academy 
in Mass. 

Windsor Locks has abolished the district system, and is now erecting a large 
building for graded schools, at a cost of about $2,500. 

Branford has just abandoned the district system, and is now re-organizing the 
schools of the town. 

Stamford has recently completed one of the finest school edifices in the State. 

Hartford is now erecting a costly grammar school building, which, it is claimed, 
will be the largest and best in New England. 

Wethersfield has received a liberal fund from one of her sons, a New York 
merchant, recently deceased, for the support of a free high school. 

Education in Connecticut.—The series of Teachers’ Institutes held by Seere- 
tary Northrup has been more largely attended: than any other ever held in Con- 
necticut. There is already a decided educational revival in that State. On 
Thanksgiving Day, or some Sunday in December, the clergy of the different 
denominations, including several Catholic priests, preached on the subject of 
common schools. 

The newspapers in all parts of the State are giving unusual prominence to 
educational questions. More calls for lectures come to the Board of Educa- 
tion than the Secretary can meet, and an association has been organized to 
co-operate with him in securing, the present year, addresses on Education in every 
town in the State. Several teachers and professional gentlemen have prepared 
lectures, and volunteered in this service. The last two numbers of the New 
Englander contain each an able article on common schools. Connecticut has 
many opponents of free schools, who would be satisfied with “pauper schools,” 
and who hold that all but the children of the poor should be educated in private 
schools. This opposition is doing great good. There is a wide-spread awakening 
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of interest. The aristocratic theory of schools, — of private schools for all but 
paupers, — needs only to be fairly discussed, to be generally condemned. This 
theme is now up for discussion more prominently than ever before in the State. 
There can be no doubt as to the result. 

We are pleased to notice that State Teachers’ Associations are forming in 
many of the Southern and far Western States. 

“The Teachers’ Association of Mississippi,” was formed at Jackson, July 31. 

“ Georgia Teachers’ Association,” at Atlanta, Aug. 21. 

“ Educational Association of the State of Florida,” at Tallahassee, May 20. 

“ Nebraska State Teachers’ Association,” at Brownsville, Oct. 16. 

“ Teachers’ Association of Western Kansas,” at Salina, Oct. 16, 1867. 

The last session of the meeting of the Kentucky State Teachers’ Association 
was held in Mammoth Cave, Aug. 1, 1867. 

Although Nebraska is less than a year old, she has a Normal School building 
80 x 40 feet and four stories high. ‘The school is under the charge of Prof. J. 
M. McKenzie. 


The valuation of school-houses in Kansas has increased during the past year 
259 per cent. 

Foreign. — The Grand Council of Berne, Switzerland, have decided, by a vote 
of one hundred and twenty-eight to seventy-five, that experiénce having shown 
the incompatibility of harmonizing the duty which teachers owe the State with 
that absolute obedience which the members of religious orders owe to their supe- 
riors, no person belonging to such orders shall be hereafter admitted to be teach- 
ers, and all such teachers now attached to primary public schools are to be 
considered as having resigned. 

There is an excellent boarding-school for girls at Beirut, Syria, under the 
charge of Mr. Michael Avaman, an Arab gentleman who, when a boy, was 
taken in charge by Dr. Thompson. A recent visitor states that he saw seventy- 
six girls present, who appeared both cheerful and intelligent. When the 
proposal was first made to educate girls, it was looked upon with eontempt; the 
Arabs saying, “ You might as well talk of educating a cat as a woman. It will 
not do to educate women; they will become unmanageable,” etc. Now, so 
many native families send their girls to the school that many applications must 
be denied. The pupils learn English and French as accomplishments, and are 
taught all the essentials of a solid education, in their own language ; a language 
spoken by one hundred and twenty millions. 





BOOK NOTIUES. 


OtmstTep’s Scnoort Astronomy. Revised by E. S. Snell, LL.D. pp. 194. 
Collins & Brother, 106 Leonard Street, New York. 
Prof. Snell, of Amherst College, has done a good work in revising this well- 
known text book. Many of the engravings are new, and prepared expressly for 
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this edition. The facts and principles are stated in language clear and concise. 
A work which bears two such names as Olmsted and Snell must commend itself 
to all interested in the science of Astronomy. 

Harper’s Scuoor AND Famity State Carps. Harper & Brothers.—These 
cards are twelve in number; one side of each gives exercises in writing and print- 
ing, and the other in drawing and arithmetic. The cards are inserted, by an 
ingenious patented contrivance, in the upper part of the slate frame, and fastened 
there. The slate is so ruled as to furnish a guide in writing, printing and 
drawing. 

Tue Hucuenots. By Samuel Smiles. pp. 450. Harper & Brothers, New 

York. For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 

This volume gives an historic account of this remarkable people; of their 
exodus from France, their settlements and industries in England and Ireland, 
embracing a period extending from about 1500 A. D. down to the present, and is 
a work which will not pass away with the season. 


Tae Hoauenot Famity. A novel. By Sarah Tytler. 400 pp. Harper 
& Brothers. A. Williams & Co., Boston. 


Maset’s Progress. A novel. By the author of “ Aunt Margaret’s Trou- 
ble.” No. 303 of*Harper’s Library of Select Novels. A. Williams & Co. 


Lippincott’s Macazine, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, $4.00 per 
year. This new monthly of Literature, Science and Education made its first 
appearance in January, and will doubtless become, to some extent, a rival of 
Harper and the Atlantic. This number contains an excellent article on “ The 
Necessity of Education in a Republic,” and another on ‘* Pre-Historic Man.” 

Tae Rurat West VirGinran. — Published by G. B. & D. Gosorn, New 
Creek, W. Va. This journal comes to us now for the first time. It is devoted 
to the educational and agricultural interests of West Virginia. We trust the 
time is not far distant when each of these great interests shall have an able 
journal of its own. 

Merry’s Museum. — An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls. H. B. 
Fuller, 245 Washington St., Boston. An old friend in a new guise. We 
welcome it to Boston. 


Pamphlets Received. 


Address before the American Institute, Aug. 1, 1867, by Eldridge Smith. 

Address by Edward Shippen, Esq., at the dedication of the Hollinsworth 
School Oct. 31, 1867, Philadelphia. 

Eulogy on John A. Andrew by Edwin P. Whipple at the Music Hall, Boston, 
Nov. 26, 1867. 

A Lecture before the M. T. A. at Springfield, Oct. 19, by H. F. Harrington, of 
New Bedford. 

Catalogue and Course of Instruction of the Mass. Institute of Technology, 
1867-8. 





